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OWNER’S BEDROOM, “CASTLEGOULD.” 


“CASTLEGOULD,;” THE MOST “LIVABLE 
LARGE HOUSE IN AMERICA 
HUNT & HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 

O F all the recent houses of great size which have been 

built in the United States, there is probably none 
concerning which there has been more interest than ‘‘Castle- 
gould,” the residence of Mr. Howard Gould, at Port 
Washington, L. I. The house was first brought to the 
attention of the profession by a statement in the press that the 
building was to be copied exactly from Kilkenny Castle. 
Fortunately for the peace of our American landscape, and 
the reputation of our architects, this scheme did not mate- 
rialize as Messrs. Hunt & Hunt were employed in place 
of the original architect and the scheme was changed 
to that of a great English country house of the period when 
the castle was losirg its usefulness as a fortification and 
becoming more properly a residence. 

It is, of course, almost unnecessary to commend the 
propriety of this change. It is not difficult to understand 
the desire of various clients for work of this character. 
Fascinated by the charm of the old castles, they desire to 
reproduce them exactly forgetting that half their charm arises 
The archi- 
tects have succeeded in designing a building which is from 
all points of view picturesque and _ interesting, which 
is amply lighted, beautifully planned and is in general a 
very notable addition to our series of great American 
country houses. There is little fault found with the ex- 
terior of the building. The stone work, of course, in its 
present’ condition, shows a contrast somewhat too sharp 
between. the dressed portion of its surface and the rough 
field work, but time and the softening growth of vegetation 
will correct this temporary fault. The fenestration is very 
agreeable and adequate for the lighting of the building, and 
has been so cleverly maraged, as not to destroy the appear- 
ance of its solidity, a misfortune which very frequently 


from their historic association and surroundings. 


occurs to our architects, in their endeavor to combine the 
ideals of American living with the beauties of the English 
work, 

The tower and turret. dominate the mass in such 
a manner as to give it coherence, but not so forcibly as to 
suggest primarily a military usage of the structure, while 
each of the facades has been designed so as to be in itself 
agreeable, but with due deference to its subordination to the 
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whole. That béte noir in architecture of English adaptations, 
the piazza, is absent excepting from a covered terrace which 
really appears to be an integral part and the biggest single 
difficulty met with in dealing with this style is thus avoided. 

The plan for a building of this size is most excellent. 
The living room and palm room together with the enclosed 
terrace, constitute practically a single room, with the divi- 
sions suggested, rather than actually constructed. Access 
to the billiard room and dining room is by large openings 
from the living room, and these openings are placed on an 
axis with the bay window in the billiard room and the 
fireplace in the dining room, so as to open up a most agree- 
able vista. A similar vista is obtained from the library 
through the palm room and the hall, while the subordinate 
axes have been carefully preserved. It may be interesting 
to note that in developing these axes and vistas, the archi- 
tects have not thought it necessary to always place their 
openings on the centers of the rooms, believing apparently 
(and quite correctly) that in a country house, at least, a 
vista is much more important than symmetry. 

The servants’ portion of the building is unusually large, 
comprising a servants’ dining room, kitchen, servants’ liv- 
ing room, and men’s quarters in the first story. “The secre- 
tary’s room has been exceedingly well placed, so that it is 
sasy of communication both with the servants’ quarters and 
the main portion of the building, and yet completely isolated 
from both. 

The second story has been arranged in suites, com- 
prising a bedroom, dressing room, bathroom and sitting room 
in each with the bachelor’s rooms occupying the wing at 
the extreme right end. The principal feature of the second 
story is a great sun room. 

The interiors were carried out after the designs of the 
architects by Wm. Baumgarten & Co., one of our best 
interior decorators. “They have been kept throughout the 
main part of the building in complete accordance with the 
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BACHELOR BEDROOM, “CASTLEGOULD.” 


design of the exterior, although some of the bedrooms have 
been developed in styles foreign to that of the exterior of 
the structure, as if the owner of a sixteenth century English 
manor house had refurnished some parts of his building at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The living hall has stone walls with a carved oak 
trussed ceiling, with very magnificent electrical fixtures, as 
well suited as any electrical fixtures can be to a Tudor house. 
It may be of interest to know that the curtains, which are 
of sixteenth century red velvet from the cathedral cf 
Bagadoz in Spain, were purchased abroad by Mr. Baum- 
garten. Part of the furniture is genuine antique of the Tudor 
and Jacobean periods, while other pieces are reproduced 
from old models, covered with copies of antique velvets. 

The dining room is of a curious greyish-brown oak, 
with Gothic furniture, and a very interesting stone mantle, 
but the feature of this room (and perhaps of the whole 
house) is a painted frieze having for motives various legends 
of the sea, such as that of the Flying Dutchman, etc., with 
the largest panel—the one shown in the illustration—that 
of the Saragossa Sea. “These decorations were painted by 
Mr. William Mackey, and are probably familiar to many, 
through their exhibition at the Architectural League last 
winter The hangings and covers are old blue. 

The library is the most comfortable and livable room 
in the house, and is an adaptation of the well-known Brom- 
ley by Bow, now exhibited in the South Kensington museum, 
It is interesting to note the treatment of this room, the 
books being concentrated in a large alcove. “The hangings 
are of antique red silk damask. 

The woodwork in the billiard room was from an old 
Spanish room, which was purchased abroad by the owner, 
and changed only as much as was necessary to adapt it to 
its new position, with the new carved work, following very 
closely the spirit and character of the old, even to the grain- 
ing of the wood. ‘The leather wall covering was copied 
from a particularly good piece of old Spanish. 

The sun room has very little wall treatment, almost 
the entire space being taken up by windows, with a rather 
simple Elizabethean all-over ceiling pattern. This room is 
planned with an adjoining pantry so that it can be used as 
a breakfast room as well. 

The bedrooms, as before noted, have not been designed 
with special reference to the exterior, but rather for their 
individual uses, although the owner’s room was carried out 


in the Tudor style, with a beechwood wainscoting, and 
Jacobean furniture carved in French walnut. 

Another suite is decorated in the Louis Seize style, with 
some magnificent lace. The bachelor’s rooms are very sim- 
ply furnished, the wall hangings, etc., being treated with 
English linen and the furniture of antique walnut pieces. 
Of all the rooms perhaps the most attractive, however, is 
one in the style of the Brothers Adam, in white and mauve, 
with decorated satin wood furniture. 

The thorough manner in which the house has been 
carried out from start to finish is perhaps its best quality, 
and from the great stairway to the little bachelor’s bedroom, 
nothing has been neglected or slighted, but each has been 
treated with the precision and delicacy necessary to secure 
a perfect ensemble. 

Mr. Gould is to be congratulated in the selection of 
his architects, Messrs. Hunt & Hunt, who evidently received 
the hearty co-operation of Wm. Baumgarten & Co. in carry- 
ing out their interiors. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EASTHAMPTON, LONG 
ISLAND. 


THOS NASH, ARCHITECT. 
T. LUKE’S church (Plates XCI-XCII), is a village 
church both in reality and in appearance, very simply 
designed, well executed, dignified and yet informal. It fol- 
lows the traditional English style of the Episcopal church 
pretty accurately, but the architect did not find it necessary 
to delve too deeply into archaeology to get his in- 
spiration. ‘Lhe interior is perhaps better than the exterior. 
Certainly few small churches in this country, which one 
readily recalls, are any better done than this most structural 
combination of materials, cut stone, plaster and half timber 
work. The furniture, pews and chancel are all correctly 
designed and bear the proper relations to the auditorium as 
( Continued page 169) 
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( Continued from page 167) 
a room. ‘The window at the end is divided by interesting 
tracery and the stained glass is, fortunately, much better 
in scale with the interior and far closer to the sentiment of 
the whole than one generally finds in a building of this 
character. 


RESIDENCE, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
SMITH & BASSETTE. ARCHITECTS, 

T is unnecessary to say that this very. agreeable country 
house for Mr. Herbert L. Camp (Plates XCIII and 
XCIV), is evidently derived from Mount Vernon, but 
the original Mount Vernon type has not been very 
strictly followed, the straight gable roof replacing the 
hip-roof of Mount Vernon, and the fenestration being 
somewhat different. ARCHITECTURE firmly believes, how- 
ever, that this is the type of country house most desirable 
in the Eastern United States, because of its largeness of 
conception, its refined, simple and dignified methods of 
design, and its general suitability to its location and 
also to American tradition. The type is varied so little 
from the traditional one that there is not much to say 
about it. The interiors, illustrated here only by a photo- 
graph of the dining room, are of equal worth with the 
exterior, and the beautiful paneling and the china closet in 
this dining room recall the best period of American design. 
More such work as this and less stucco-on-wood-lath 
“Mission,” with tin Spanish tiles, will improve the general 
average of our country house design, and will have a corres- 
pondingly great influence on the vast number of small car- 


penter-like speculative houses, which, by their very number, 
bring the average value of country house design up or down. 


V. APPROACH OF THE PROBLEM. 
CHARIES W. LEAVIIT, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT.® 
E do not always comprehend its magnitude when we 
have a problem before us, nor its seriousness. Fre- 
quently little things seem of much more importance than the 
great problems of life. This is because we have not made a 
proper analysis nor weighed the results which would follow 
the solution or abandonment of the problem, and really do 
not know what we have to deal with. If it is possible to find 
out exactly what is before us and break it up into its ele- 
mentary parts and know it from the foundations up, we 
are then able to judge of the possibilities for development. 

The next step is to be quite sure what should be accom- 
plished by the solution of the problem and this is perhaps 
the more difficult of the two. 

Many a failure to properly approach and grasp a prob- 
lem is on account of too much assurance. The feeling that 
we know enough for any emergency is all very well until 
we really get down to the business in hand and then we 
must be careful. The less! we think we know about the 
subject the more attention and study we will give to it and 
the more facts will be brought to light. 

If we are modest enough to admit that it will not do 
for us to make a diagnosis until we have secured much more 
information and thoroughly tested it then we have worked 
ourselves into an attitude that will enable us to intelligently 
approach and study the problem. In taking up the proposi- 
tion no matter what it may be, we are very apt to study out 
first what is desired, and secondly, how these desires can be 


( Continued page 182) 
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STABLE AND PLANS OF HOUSE, GEO. W. TRUITT, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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(Continued from page 109) 

secured from the existing conditions; in other words, the 
cart is frequently put before the horse. If we would first 
ascertain just what is the existing condition of the property 
to be dealt with and then develop a plan which would utilize 
these given conditions whether they be natural or artificial, 
provided it be possible to obtain a result both practical and 
beautiful, rather than start out to make the improvements 
no matter whether they can be made to conform with the 
general layout of the land or not, we should have fewer 
objects of unsightly appearance and less destruction of nature. 
Or if we can first find out what is desired and then seek 
out a place into which such conditions will fit, it would be 
much less expensive for the owner, would be much less 
trouble for the landscape architect, and the result is bound to 
be more in harmony with the environment. 

The selection of a piece of property is very frequently 
made before any idea had been formed of the improvement 
which is to follow, or a property may come into someone's 
possession without his having any choice in the matter. Then 
we are called upon to decide what to do with it. The field 
is broad and large responsibilities are assumed when we 
undertake to originate or instill in the minds of our clients 
the policy to be pursued. This responsibility is far greater 
than when we are given definite instructions and have a 
regular scheme to work out. The former case is really a 
double problem, first to make a careful study of the premises, 
which means approaching it from every conceivable direction 
and a canvass of all the elements contained and trying them 
out for their possibilities and testing them to determine 
wherein they are weak or properly suited for development. 
We may thus evolve several schemes which are practical and 
we must then determine which is the most desirable. This 
being done we have before us the practical working out of 
the adopted scheme. 

The solving of these problems is the study we have been 
discussing, and I have spoken of the equipment which is 
essential ; so assuming that we now have or will obtain this 
necessary knowledge we must learn how to use it. 

When a landscape architect is asked to look over a piece 
of land, he may be told to report upon the possibilities of the 
place or that a country home is to be developed. In either 
case the same question must be answered, for what is the 
property best adapted? In the former case he must give an 
answer to the direct question, and in the latter he should 
form an opinion of the possibilities of the place before going 
into a plan for any sort of development. It is really one’s 
duty to inform a client should the place not be suitable for 
what he wishes to place on it or develop it into. In other 
words, form a pretty distinct opinion of the best develop- 
ment of a property and endeavor to so guide the client. If 
for any reason he cannot change and must have his desires 
gratified by using the property in question, then do the best 
work possible provided it is practical. If it is not practical 
to carry out the client’s wishes, the work may properly be 
refused. 

This care in the first approach to a problem is often 
neglected, and one may find himself endeavoring to carry out 
a most impractical scheme that will be not only disastrous 
to the client but will injure the practitioner by giving him a 
reputation that may drive away his patrons. While it may 
be difficult to form a correct opinion as to the magnitude of 
an undertaking, it is very important that it should be sized 
up in a general way and if it seems beyond the means of the 
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client one can suggest that a careful estimate be prepared 
before he commits himself to the scheme, or estimate what 
one thinks the cost may be and apprise the client of the 
figures. 

These ‘matters, strictly speaking, may be outside the 
province of the landscape architect, and should he neglect 
them he cannot be criticized. However, they are most impor- 
tant if the professional man wishes to command respect and 
confidence and attract a clientele who will give him interest- 
ing and important work. The handling of work in a way 
satisfactory to one’s clients is quite*as important to the suc- 
cessful practitioner as in doing the work in a proper manner. 

Many men can do the practical work and do it well. 
Few men can do both the work and satisfy the client, and 
herein lies the difference between the successful and unsuccess- 
ful practitioner, assuming in each case that the work is well 
done. 

The individual characteristics of a property should be 
eagerly sought to give the place character. Traditions should 
be noted and used as inspirations for design. All plans for 
development should be the result of logic, and have as much 
character as it is possible to introduce into them. 

A tree at Athens, Georgia, that owns the ground on 
which it stands, is an example of what may be noted as 
unusual and interesting, and a punctuation mark in the story, 
and one that fixes itself in the memory; it is a mile stone 
about which other facts group themselves. 

When a professional commission is first considered and 
before getting into the practical general layout or details, it 
will be well to roam about the place and become familiar 
with its character and history and pick up any little inci- 
dents of interest which in themselves may be worth bringing 
out or which may serve as an inspiration. If time permits, 
the environment of the property should also be inspected with 
a view of discovering something of interest or suggestive, and 
the natives should be visited and known and their views 
obtained. 

These various bits of information when properly classi- 
fied and considered will, undoubtedly, make an impression 
upon one and will possibly give to the work a feeling of the 
place and the character of the people, and yet it will all be 
in such a new form as to be interesting, and something will 
be produced that will fit into the environment and at the 
same time not seem to be studied but have come about in a 
perfectly natural way. This is the feeling that some places 
have and which charms us so that we wish to stop and live 
there and in our turn become a part of the place. 

This result can be obtained only by starting right in 
the first approach to the problem, and if one neglects the first 
general investigation one is very apt to become interested in 
some detail and really lose sight of the main issue. 

One’s mental equipment does not generally permit of 
the comprehension of both generalities and details at the same 
time. They must be considered separately and with a dif- 
ferent focus, just as one cannot readily comprehend a distant 
panoramic view, and at the same time realize the beauty and 
sense of proportion in the immediate foreground, nor the 
details of construction. 


In order to thoroughly comprehend the picture, study 
these two points of view most carefully and endeavor to take 
up the first or more general scheme and work it out on broad 
lines, after which one may properly take up the details of 
design and construction. 


The artist who originates a practical plan must be able 
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to look ahead and study out the way to accomplish the 
development of the idea so that it may be realized in con- 
struction. One who is able to do this should naturally have 
a large demand for his services. On the other hand, the 
man who works out the details and nothing more, while 
necessary and extremely important in the complete organiza- 
tion to carry out the work, is not in the same class with the 
originator. Nor can he expect the same return for his services. 


One does not expect the man who can conceive a great 
design to give more than a general supervision to working 
out the details which are on so different a scale from the 
conception, but which are essential before the execution of 
the work can be secured. 


The successful design and completion of any work 
depends largely on how the problem is approached in the 
first instance, and whether it is attacked in a logical and 
rational way. “The measure of success often depends upon 
how broad is the view and how tolerant one may be of the 
client’s idiosyncrasies. 


CORVRIGHieIN FAR CHIEDECT URE: 
HE English Copyright Act (1911) which came into 


force July 1, as far as concerns the English architect, 
is a most important and far-reaching statute. It may be 
said to be built upon philosophical foundations, for it begins 
by affirming the inherent ‘and exclusive rights of the author 
or creator of any work to copy the same. ‘This copyright, 
or right of copying, is, for the first time in our law, extended 
to architecture, both as regards actual buildings erected and 
as to plans, drawings, and designs for that purpose. It is 
with this branch of a very large and complex subject that 
we are here alone concerned. The book noted below* is the 
best and most practical we have seen, out of several, that 
have yet been written on the new Act, and more especially 
from our professional point of view. It is emphatically a 
good book, and it is written in a clear and scholarly way 
with point and finish. Mr. Robertson has dealt with his 
very dificult matter in a lucid, and not a laborious way. 
He has contrived to be concise and cogent, and while giving 
the case-law needed, he has avoided that stodgy style of so 
many otherwise sound law-books, wherein the authors have 
thrown down the decisions of the Courts in undigested 
masses before their weary readers. 


But it must be such 


Copyright follows upon creation. 
a creation or authorship as brings the subject-matter within 


the scope of the Statute. It must therefore always be 
“original,” at least in the legal sense, and it must also, as 
to architecture generally, be “artistic” in some sense which 
the Court will have to define and determine. Registration 
has no longer anything to do with copyright. Indeed, it 
is only those things in which there is no copyright that regis- 
tration is required. Thus, while in architecture a drawing 
or design which is both original and artistic, has, in itself, 
copyright for its creator, an industrial or other design for 
general use has no copyright, and to secure its owner against 
infringement there must be registration under the Patents 
and Designs Act (1907). So with trade marks; the essence 
of their validity and claim to legal protection lies in their 
being registered under the Act of 1905. One can well 
imagine a trade mark so original and artistic in its drawing 


*THe Law OF CopyriGHT. By George Stuart Robertson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, and Amen-eorner, E. C. Price 10s. 6d, net. 


as to seem worthy of copyright. But being for general or 
commercial use it would not get it, and registration is the 
only process by which protection against infringement can 
be obtained. For the future, therefore, copyright of every 
kind is inherent in the creator or first author, and the work 
has no need to be registered at Stationer’s Hall or anywhere 
else. It is well to begin by grasping this broad, and, as one 
may say, philosophic, principal upon which the new Act is 
broadly based. In practice, however, it must lead to develop- 
ments and difficulties which have not been foreseen, and 
which will have to be dealt with by our Law Courts as they 
arise. “The Act has been very chary about giving definitions, 
which are undoubtedly dangerous things. Yet these will 
have to be provided somehow or other, and the doing so will 
take time and cost money. In working out the meanings 
of leading words in this Statute, the cases decided under other 
Acts will come in helpfully, as far as they are applicable, 
and they will, to that extent, govern the ruling of the judges 
in the future. 


Take, for instance, the word “original,” which is 
essential to all kinds of copyright. ‘True originality, in the 
sense of a thing that has never been done or written before, 
is probably impossible nowadays, anyhow or anywhere. Most 
of the decided cases upon copyright law have hitherto turned 
upon literary work, and there the Courts have given the 
word a very wide meaning. “Thus it has been held that there 
could be copyright in compilations, such as time-tables and 
directories, new editions, revised, of old books and transla- 
tions, trade catalogues, etc. But it has always been main- 
tained that there must have been some work of a literary 
kind done upon the matter claiming copyright, however 
formal and uninspired. Certainly the Courts did not require 
that such “‘literary work” should show any sign of “literary 
merit,” which is, indeed, an entirely different matter. 
Although the old cases may give a little help in construing 
the meaning of the word “original,” as used in the new Act, 
there is no such guidance in regard to the term “artistic.” 
In architecture no copyright will arise, unless the work is 
both original and artistic, and this double definition will 
need a good deal of thinking out by all concerned. It applies 
to buildings and to drawings or designs for their erection, 
and it will doubtless cause much controversy. 

It should be noted at the beginning that there can be 
no copyright in, as there can be no patent for, an idea, which 
is essentially an abstraction. There must be something 
erected, either on paper or in stone. Ideas, as the children 
of our imagination, often seem truly original and more than 
artistic until we come to reduce them to the cold formality 
of lines or words—that is, to shape or sense. When an 
architect has produced his plan or drawing of a building, it 
must then be shown to be in some way original and artistic 
before he can prove his copyright in the drawing, or in the 
completed building. _ Originality can, of course, be shown 
in a novel combination of old designs, and perhaps, in their 
new application to fresh purposes. As to the legal defini- 
tion of the word “‘artistic,’ we can only wonder what will 
happen when our judges come gravely together to deal with 
this pretty problem. The great guides to the meanings of 
both words taken in one definition must, we think, be found 
in character, individuality, intellectual intensity, and other 
things that are the outcome of special knowledge and train- 
ing. The old cases upon literary copyright which held as 
sufficiently “original,” a London Directory will hardly avail 
in architecture. For though a street of houses arranged on 
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some novel plan might be compared to such a compilation 
as a railway time-table, this would not be enough to satisfy 
the Statute. For to give rise to copyright in architecture 
it must also be “artistic,” and most of our modern domestic 
edifices could hardly be brought within that word. As 
applied to temperament, the term “artistic” has already got 
rather a bad name. If used to describe some queer suburban 
structures, or even the red peculiarities of garden cities, we 
fear its reputation will only be made worse. Doubtless in 
course of time the word “artistic”? will go the way of “origi- 
nal,” and after a series of decided cases some common 
denominator will be evolved, and so the definition will come 
out something like that of charity, and cover a multitude 


of sins. 


The author or creator of an original artistic work will 
be in future the first owner of the copyright. If he sells or 
disposes of the work itself, the copyright will remain in him 
unless and until he assigns it in writing. But when the 
work is produced under some contract of service, the 
employer has the copyright as the real owner. The term ot 
the copyright is now fixed at the duration of the author’s 
life and fifty years afterwards. ‘This period is uniform, and 
applies to all subjects of copyright, whether published or 
unpublished. Even when the author is not the first owner, 
the term runs for his life in the same way. In the absence 
of any registration of copyright it will often not be at all 
easy to prove its existence when an action for infringement 
has to be brought. But it will be necessary for the defendant 
to raise the issues as to copyright, or in regard to the plain- 
tiff’s title, and then it will become a matter of evidence. 
All published drawings or designs should be signed by the 
author and carefully dated. So also with every unpublished 
work upon which any question of copyright may be likely to 
arise. It has been suggested that architects should also sign 
and date their buildings when finished, by means of an 
inscription in the structure itself. “This, of course, has been 
done before, and it is likely to become the usual practice; 
for the name and date may be very important in subsequent 
legal proceedings. 


Where two persons—architects, for instance—collaborate 
in producing one work, they would, in the ordinary way, 
become the joint owners of the copyright, unless, of course, 
it had been done for some employer. In this case of joint 
authorship there should be no distinction in the work itself, 
as to which part was due to one and which to the other, or 
the question of the copyright will fall into confusion. If 
the work is really joint, and- not merely done in common, 
then the joint copyright and ownership will be one and 
indivisible, and they will both join in any assignment that 
may be needed, or in any proceedings as to infringement. 
They should, therefore, both sign as joint authors, without 
in any way distinguishing their share in the completed work. 
For if they do that they will become part owners, or tenants 
in common, as it were, and one may have a legal copyright 
in his work which the other could not substantiate, by rea- 
son of the differing degree of originality or artistic merit 
which each has put into the collaboration. Where several 
minds are at work in producing a finished drawing or build- 
ing, the title to the copyright can always be centered in one 
person, by means of proper assignments from those who 
would otherwise have rights as part authors under the 
Statute, and this may often be advisable. 


On the whole, the new Act is full of promising pros- 
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pects and interesting possibilities in architecture. Those 
men of genius or men of character, and individuality, who 
really can and do design buildings that are both original and 
artistic will, by the ownership of the copyright therein from 
the beginning, be able to protect themselves from that copying 
and cribbing which has often been only too common. There 
is no reason why the Statute should not work smoothly 
and satisfactorily in regard to architecture when its defini- 
tions get judicially settled, and we know better than we do 
at present what will be the scope, of its privileges and powers. 
It is undoubtedly a bold attempt to set down the whole law 
as applied to all varieties of copyright in one complete code. 
It is, of course, drawn upon broad lines, and there are many 
details that will need supplying; but we should say that this 
can be done with every hope of practical success. 


NOT TOO OLD TO LEARN. 


MERICANS are ever ready to refer to the United 
States as the most progressive and up-to-date country 
in the world, yet some of the very small foreign countries 
take a much keener interest in the welfare of their people 
than does so-called up-to-date Uncle Sam. For instance 
the Government of New Zealand loans money to any wage 
earner whose income is not over $1,000 per year, and is 
not the owner of any land other than that on which he 
wishes Governmental assistance in building a home. The 
money advanced is secured by mortgage at 5 per cent. interest 
payable semi-annually, together with an installment of the 
principal, which payments fully liquidate the debt in 36% 
years, the borrower being privileged to anticipate installment 
payments. The Government has what is known as the 
Advances Department, which looks after all such business 
and supplies prospective borrowers with plans and specifica- 
tions of buildings, free of charge, the structures not to cost 
more than $1,000 to $3,000. Financial aid is extended only 
to those who do not own real property and who want houses 
for their own occupancy, the restrictions applying being very 
rigid, to prevent imposition. A Board of Supervision has 
this end of the business in charge. ‘The tenant, lessee, or 
purchaser of a workers’ dwelling shall reside therein, and 
if he fails so to do the board may cancel his agreement or 
lease, and thereupon all moneys paid under the agreement 
or lease shall be forfeited; provided that at any time the 
board may permit a purchaser or lessee to absent himself from 
his workers’ dwelling for any period not exceeding 12 months 
at any one time, 


When so small a country as New Zealand :so encour- 
ages its people, what vast good some similar law could do 
in a country like the United States to help the worthy wage 
earner to build a home is of much more practical good than 
postal savings banks. Surely this country is not so old and 
self-satisfied that it cannot learn anything worth while from 
other Governments be they ever so small and far away. 


RANK MILES DAY, the architect, desired to illustrate 

at the T-square Club a piece of architectural ignorance. 
“Why,” he said, “it was as bad as the woman who listened 
to a lecture on the Cologne cathedral, and at the end shook 
the lecturer’s hand and said: ‘O thank you, sir, for your 
illuminating remarks. I often wondered where our colonial 
architecture came from, Now, of course, I see it comes 


from Cologne’. 


